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~ Mustograph 
Inner Hope, a south Devon village. E. W. Martin 
writes on the Suture of villages on page 230. ju NE I 95 8 
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THe STEEL TUBE AGE 


The artist’s impression shows S & L lighting columns 
on Merdeka Bridge, installed by the Singapore City 
Council. 

The lasting qualities and dependability of S & L 
tubular steel columns—under all conditions of load- 


ing —have been abundantly proved over many years. 


g 
Their slender columns and small base size present 
an unobtrusive and generally pleasing appearance and 
enables them to be used on most sites. 

The columns cover a variety of outreaches and the 
bracket arms can be adapted for various types of 
lantern. 


The lighting equipment illustrated was supplied by A.E.I. Lamp and 
Lighting Co. Ltd. 


STEWARTS AND LLOYDS 


LIMITED 


Glasgow . Birmingham - London 
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Cut 
Installation Costs 
with 
Electric 


Water Heating 


1 fit 


hi 


hE 


a 






Issued by the 
Electrical Development Association, 
2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. 


“Whether you're designing a new 





house or altering an old one you 
will find it cheaper and better to 
specify electric water heating. 

CHEAP TOINSTALL.Anelectric 
water heating system needs no 
boiler, chimney stack or fuel store 
—just an insulated tank with an 
automatic immersion heater. 


EASY TO PLAN. Pipe runs are 
reduced to the minimum. You 
don’t have to worry where the flue 
will go— you just put the hot tank 
where you want it. 
FLEXIBILITY. To avoid long 
pipe runs and heat losses in the 
pipes it is perfectly normal practice 
to install separate water heaters 
where the hot water’s wanted. 


E.D.A. has prepared a series of 
leaflets setting out the principal 
technical details involved in the 
planning of smallhot-watersystems, 
and will be glad to send you copies. 
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One-Day Study Tours 
Tuesday, 15 July: STEVENAGE 


A contrast with Hemel Hempstead—the development of a completely new 
town centre. (Cost: Members £1 1s., non-members £1 5s.) 

Saturday, 19 July: NORWICH 
A study will be made of the city centre and other development. (Cost: 
Members £1 15s., non-members £2.) 

Wednesday, 23 July: LONDON 
Visiting the Barbican area, Poplar, Stepney, and Lansbury. (Cost: Members 
£1 1s., non-members £1 5s.) 


Members and non-members will be welcome on all tours. Details from Director, 
TCPA, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, WC2. 


Conferences 


Thursday, 24 July: OFFICE LOCATION IN THE LONDON REGION 
At the Royal Festival Hall. (Recital Room.) 
Thursday, 30 October and Friday, 31 October: TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
At County Hall, SE1. 
Programme: 
Principles of Planning by Sir FrepERIC J. OsBorN 
Rural Planning by R. L. Strevinc 
Urban Renewal by E. G. S. ELtior 
Enterprise in Planning by J. F. Q. Switzer 
(Tickets: Members £1 10s., non-members £2 2s.) 


Planning Forum 


Planning Forum meetings are held at the Planning Centre at 6.30 p.m, Light 

refreshments are served from 6 p.m. 

Monday, 16 June: “Solving Landscape Problems in New Towns” 
By J. St. Bopran GrurrypD, Crawley Development Corporation. This 
talk will be illustrated with slides. 

Monday, 7 July: ‘‘Impressions of Town Planning in the USSR” 
By Sir Freperic J. OsBorN 

Monday, 14 July: “Regional Planning” 


By P. JouNson-MARSHALL. 


Planning Forum One-Day Study Tour 
Saturday, 7 June: CANTERBURY 


A study of the city centre and redevelopment. (Cost: £1) 
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TCPA STUDY-HOLIDAY TOUR 1958 


Yugoslavia 


Arrangements are now being Further details from: 


made for a tour of Yugoslavia Tour Secretary 


Town and Country 
Planning Association 


in late September 1958. Itin- 


erary will probably include 28 King Street 


Ljubljana, Belgrade, Sarajevo, Covent Garden 
Dubrovnik, Split, and Rijeka. LONDON WC2 
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The Future of the New Towns 


STATEMENT BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING ASSOCIATION, 1 MAY 1958 


1. The Association has given pro- 
longed and careful consideration to 
this problem. A special committee 
has consulted a variety of people of 
great experience in local and central 
government, new town development, 
and private and public estate man- 
agement. Discussions have covered 
forms of ownership and management, 
the planning and development prob- 
lems remaining to be solved, the 
present financial and administrative 
structure, and relationships between 
all those involved in the develop- 
ment of a new town. 

It is against this background, and 
not simply within the limits set by the 
Government’s announced intention, 
that the Association’s comments and 
recommendations are made. 


Two Stages of Development 

2. It is now generally recognized 
that in the growth of a new town up 
to its planned limit of population, 


two stages should be distinguished: 
(a) that of planned and organized 
immigration of persons co-ordinated 
with the movement of industry and 
business to provide local employ- 
ment; and (b) that of population 
growth by natural increase, with ex- 
pansions of local employment and 
services in proportion thereto. As an 
exceptionally high proportion of the 
families moving to the towns during 
the stage of organized immigration 
are young, the natural increase dur- 
ing the second stage will be exception- 
ally high. It is therefore essential, if 
the final population limit is not to be 
exceeded, that organized immigra- 
tion shall be discontinued at a popu- 
lation figure well short of the ultimate 
intended limit. The appropriate first- 
stage limit will vary as between towns 
having a large original core and 
towns that are almost entirely new. 
In the latter, it is probable (on or- 
dinary demographic calculations) 
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that the population may, in the fifteen 
to twenty years after planned immi- 
gration ceases, increase by as much as 
a quarter, or even a third. 


The Stage of Exceptional 
Natural Increase 


3. The growth of population in this 
second stage (6) will no doubt be less 
rapid than in the first stage (a), but it 
will be very considerable and will 
necessitate substantial further de- 
velopment. Houses will be required 
for members of local households 
setting up new families; and new 
factories and offices, or expansions of 
those already there, and additional 
shops, schools, services, and ameni- 
ties will have to be provided for the 
still-growing population. 

In this period, also, it is to be hoped 
that the civic and community build- 
ings, cinemas, halls, swimming-baths, 
and playing-fields—of all of which 
the provision has so far been sparse— 
will be provided. 

In some towns, also, there will be 
need of an appreciable measure of re- 
development of the older town to 
which the new developments have 
been added. 


Function of Development 
Corporations 

4. According to the New Towns 
Act, 1946, the function of a new town 
development corporation is “to se- 
cure the laying out and development 
of the new town’’. When it has “‘sub- 
stantially achieved” its purpose, a 
corporation may be wound up. 

It is the view of the Association that 
a corporation’s purpose should not be 
regarded as “substantially achieved” 
until after the period of exceptional 
natural increase, since during that 
period there will still be the necessity 
of co-ordinated development of em- 
ployment, housing, and technical and 
community services, and the applica- 
tion of considered planning in ac- 
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cordance with the original intentions. 


Continuity of Estate Management 


5. The Association is of the opin- 
ion, therefore, that the corporations 
should be kept in being at least during 
the “second stage”’ referred to above, 
and that in arrangements for future 
management continuity of admini- 
stration should be provided for. 

During the second stage the cor- 
poration, of course in close co-opera- 
tion with the local authority and the 
county council, should continue to 
discharge its responsibility for the 
planning and provision of industrial 
and commercial employment, hous- 
ing for the natural growth of popula- 
tion, town centre and neighbourhood 
facilities, and such other services and 
amenities (playing-fields, for ex- 
ample) as the local authority may not 
yet be in a position to furnish. It 
should also, where necessary, assist 
with the redevelopment of unsatis- 
factory or obsolete parts of the “‘old 
town.” 


Importance of Local Management 


6. The foregoing considerations do 
not in themselves point to the need for 
a central agency. But the Association 
has noted that the Government has 
announced its intention to set up 
such an agency. It is difficult to see 
the advantages of having such a body, 
unless thereby the policy and ad- 
ministration of the new towns would 
be freed from Treasury control and 
operated on principles of good estate 
management for maximum public 
advantage. The Association considers, 
however, that it would be essential 
that there should be devolution of 
local estate management to separate 
local bodies. These local bodies 
should be envisaged as essentially 
continuations (with any necessary 
modification of scale) of the existing 
development corporations. 

As the new towns approach the 
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completion of the first stage of de- 
velopment, the form and function of 
the local bodies, and their relation- 
ship to a central agency, should be 
further discussed. In the cases where a 
town is near the end of the first stage, 
it is suggested that as an interim 
measure the Minister should make it 
a standard practice to appoint a 
minority of the corporation from 
nominees suggested by the local 
authority, not necessarily all elected 
councillors, but all local residents. 


Utilizing the Experience of 
Corporations 

7. The experience gained and the 
local knowledge and contacts pos- 
sessed by the boards and staffs of the 
development corporations are, in the 
view of the Association, highly valu- 
able assets that must be as far as pos- 
sible retained. But where two or 
three new towns are near together, it 
is possible that during the second 
stage referred to, their corporations 
might be amalgamated if this would 
assist in the retention of highly- 
qualified and experienced personnel. 

Valuable use might in some cases 
also be made of the organization of 
existing corporations in carrying out 
town expansions in their regions 
under the Town Development Act. 

It is to be borne in mind also that 
even after the stage of exceptional 
natural increase, when relative popu- 
lation stability is reached, there will 
still be changes in conditions and 
needs of minor redevelopments, call- 
ing for skilled and experienced estate 
management. 


Financial Responsibility and 
Benefit 

8. It follows from these considera- 
tions that in the view of the Associa- 
tion the decision as to the form and 
functions of the ultimate owning body 
of the new towns should not be rushed. 
Very important and complex ques- 
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tions of financial responsibility arise, 
which need further discussion. The 
financial outcome of the industrial 
and commercial investment cannot 
yet be clearly seen. The apportion- 
ment of loan charges on ancillary 
undertakings as between the state and 
the local authorities has not yet been 
settled. Though in a few years’ time 
there will probably be a surplus on 
the accounts of most of the corpora- 
tions, there is at present an annual 
deficit on the majority of these, and 
the date and amount of future sur- 
pluses cannot yet be predicted. 


Principles Regarded as Essential 

g. The Association is strongly of 
opinion that the following principles 
should be adhered to in any future set 
up: 
(a) The unity of the freehold land- 
ownership in the public interest 
should be maintained in order to 
ensure first-class estate manage- 
ment and the conservation of 
values created by public expendi- 
ture. 
While it is proper that the Ex- 
chequer should have a claim on 
surplus revenues to recoup its ini- 
tial development grants, the local 
community should benefit from 
future surpluses. It will have en- 
dured shortages of facilities and 
amenities in the early years, and 
it is right that surplus revenues 
should be used to improve its 
social equipment. Moreover, it is 
important to enlist the interest 
and enthusiasm of the local com- 
munity in the financial pros- 
perity of the estate. 


— 
ia) 
—S 


Public Economy and the New 
Towns 


10. As a “footnote” to 9(b), the 
Association would point out that, in 
the case of the London new towns at 
any rate, this method of rehousing 
city populations will have cost the 
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Exchequer, in capital and in grants 
and subsidies, much less than the re- 
housing of the same number of 
people within cities in high flats. 
Viewed in this financial perspective, 
the new towns represent a saving to 
the Exchequer, not a burden, even if 
their industrial, social and other 
national advantages are disregarded. 

For similar reasons, the new towns 
represent a saving on the rate accounts 
of the authorities of the cities for 
whose “overspill’” they have pro- 
vided. The grant of £8 a year for ten 
years paid by these authorities to the 
new towns is very considerably less 
than the rate subsidy they would 
have paid for rehousing the same 
families within their own bound- 
aries. 

The financial advantages to the 
district and county councils of areas 
in which new towns are being built 
is more questionable. Some district 
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councils are convinced that new town 
developments have caused a greater 
rise in their local rates than normal 
and gradual development would have 
caused, and urge that for financial 
reasons they have not been able to 
provide such services as playing-fields 
and community centres for the new 
population on the standards that they 
would normally regard as adequate. 
On the other hand, despite large ex- 
penditures on new schools, the Hert- 
fordshire county accounts show a sur- 
plus of rate revenue from new towns 
over rate expenditure on county ser- 
vices in them. 

Whatever the effect of the new 
towns has been on the incidence of 
local rates, it is undoubtedly true that 
the provision of community services 
in them has been inadequate. This 
sort of provision should therefore 
have a prior claim on any financial 
surpluses the new towns produce. 


At Lacock, Wiltshire 





Lewis Brown 
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THE “HEMEL HEMPSTEAD” LAYOUT STUDY 


Last month the Editor opened a discussion on neighbourhood lay- 

out studies described by Mr G. Brooke Taylor in the April and 

May issues of Town AND CountRY PLANNING. We publish 

below a reply to the Editor from the Hemel Hempstead group and 

also contributions to the discussion by Mr L. B. Keeble and Mrs 

Elizabeth Layton. The Editor will welcome more comments from 
readers on this important subject. 


From the Hemel Hempstead group: 


We appreciate the opportunity 
given by Town AND Country PLAN- 
NING to discuss further the problems 
we attempt to raise in our two articles. 
There is a real danger that the new 
towns will tend merely to churn out 
schemes designed on well-tried for- 
mulae whose merits are accepted but 
whose defects are also known. 

We think the Editor will agree that 
his comments (May issue) fall into 
two parts, the first concerned mainly 
with density and the second with the 
socio-architectural aspects of the 
scheme and its ideas. We should like 
to deal with the density issues first. 


Density and the “People’s House” 


Most people concerned with plan- 
ning will no doubt be aware that the 
development corporations have to 
submit all layouts to the Minister for 
his approval in order to ensure that, 
in his opinion, an adequate return is 
obtained. This power, no doubt with 
Treasury pressure, has been used to 
increase the average net residential 
density of schemes from about twelve 
per acre in 1950 to about fourteen per 
acre since 1953. In addition, the 
Housing Manual 1953, which has be- 
come a “bible” to those architects 
whose house plans have to receive 
approval for subsidy, half encouraged 
half required the construction of 


much smaller houses. The much pub- 
licized ‘People’s House’, for in- 
stance, has a superficial area of 800— 
860 square feet in its three-bedroom 
version (with a frontage of about 22 
feet) and the two-bedroom house has 
a superficial area of 750-800 square 
feet, with a frontage of 19 or 20 feet. 
These facts are important because for 
the last five years no scheme in a new 
town would have had much chance 
of being constructed unless it had a 
density of about fourteen dwellings 
to the acre with a substantial pro- 
portion of “‘People’s Houses”. The 
scheme illustrated in the two articles 
was designed within these administra- 
tive necessities although it contains 
a much higher proportion of 950- 
square-feet three-bedroom houses 
than is usual in recent new town pro- 


jects. 28 per cent of its houses are 


of 1,000 square feet with three ‘bed- 
rooms, and 35 per cent are of 880 
square feet with three bedrooms. 
Only 17 per cent of its houses are of 
750 square feet. 

We do not want to get involved in 
an argument about densities here be- 
cause we feel that, although the sub- 


ject is important in itself and requires 


ventilation, it is irrelevant to the dis- 
cussion of our scheme because this 
would work (or not work) quite as 
well at 12 to the acre as at 14°8. 
We would admit, however, that the 
narrow frontages required by the 
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**People’s House” reduce the value of 
any scheme, and in general we think 
that the quicker new towns can return 
to the three-bedroom house of 950 
square feet the better. 

Now for the other questions you 
raise. 


Size of Gardens 


There is no simple answer to the 
garden question, certainly not one 
which suggests that the provision of 
217 square yards per dwelling is a 
universal panacea. Judging by the 
regular membership of Hemel Hemp- 
stead gardens associations 10 per 
cent to 20 per cent of the tenants are 
really keen gardeners. At the other 
end of the scale there is a proportion 
of tenants who have to be coerced 
and badgered into doing any cultiva- 
tion at all and the demand for allot- 
ments is not high. The motor vehicle 
and overtime work take up time 
which might be spent gardening, 
while gardeners who deplore the ten- 
dency to produce less vegetables point 
out that it is war and slumps which 
encourage people to cultivate for 
food, and that a rise in the standard of 
living involves a greater emphasis on 
flower growing and more money 
spent at the greengrocers. 

For some people (a minority, we 
suggest) gardening is a hobby, like 
model-making, carpentry or stamp 
collecting. For many more the garden 
is a place for relaxation in the open 
air, some not-too-onerous flower 
cultivation, and a means of creating 
extra privacy for the dwelling. For the 
former, 217 square yards is probably 
right, for the latter something con- 
siderably less is satisfactory (for they 
don’t want gardening to be a labour) 
providing the shape is right and the 
garden is adequately protected from 
view. For these reasons we think that 
wider frontages are important, gar- 
ages at the bottom of the garden with 
ancillary walls or board fencing are of 
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great value as a barrier, and side 
walls or board fences should be intro- 
duced if possible. In both our layouts 
access for visitors is provided at the 
front of the dwelling so that real 
privacy can be achieved at the back. 

As regards day-lighting, the 
schemes are satisfactory by the stan- 
dards of the Dudley Report, and 
have been approved by as strict a 
critic as the county planning officer of 
Hertfordshire. 

The Editor’s remarks on tight plan- 
ning need careful consideration, al- 
though not necessarily in relation to 
this particular scheme. Whether one 
designs at 14, 12, or 18 to the acre, 
there is great pressure on all public 


authorities to use every available | 


piece of land. In comprehensive 
planning, where every acre is used 
over a considerable area, we freely 
admit there are obvious dangers. But 
how does one foresee how people will 
want to live in A.D. 2000 or 2050? The 
advent of atomic energy may re- 
volutionize the home; if it does so, it 
may be that the two-storey dwelling 
will be superseded altogether. ‘The 
provision of a particular depth of gar- 
den or the building of blocks of four 
may well be irrelevant to the con- 
siderations dominant at the time, 
What is more to the point, in our 
view, is that gross neighbourhood and 
town densities should not be high so 
that there is more flexibility in the 
plan as a whole. 


Placing the Garage 

Finally, the Editor asks the team to 
cost an alternative scheme, with gar- 
ages on the roads or in cul-de-sacs. If 
the garages were disposed on the 
roads, they would undoubtedly ren- 
der the scheme more expensive, for 
each garage would demand 10 feet 
of road frontage. The alternative, 
which the new towns have been pur- 
suing, is to place the garages in large 
groups. 
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Once garages are being provided 
at a ratio of 70 per cent to 80 per 
cent these groups become unwieldy 
and the distance from dwelling to 
garage can be considerable. 

But we have put forward our design, 
not because it has these practical ad- 
vantages, but because we want to 
build a piece of townscape which 
avoids blocks of four and six and the 
interspersed semi-detached house. 
We do not accept the view that a 
street must be a “by-law street” with 
all that this connotes of the bad nine- 
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teenth century. In parts of a town it is 
likely that “‘long vistas” are not pos- 
sible. But a street and a square can 
each be satisfying, and continuous 
lines of building need not be ‘‘mono- 
tonous’’, or how is it that people will 
delight in the streets and squares of 
many older towns? Is it really 
seriously considered (densities and 
house standards apart) that the only 
possible layout is the one favoured by 
Unwin? 

G. BROOKE TAYLOR, JOHN NOBLE, 

BERNARD SKINNER, BOB PARKINSON. 


From Mr L. B. Keeble of the Department of Town Planning, 
University College, London, WC 1: 


How very pleasant and refreshing 
to find someone giving close and in- 
telligent thought to planning theory! 
As your editorial comment suggests, 
it deserves sympathetic yet critical 
study. 

I find myself in enthusiastic agree- 
ment with the earlier part of the first 
of the two articles. There is everything 
to be said for siting schools and play- 
ing fields on the periphery of a neigh- 
bourhood to improve the conveni- 
ence of local inter-communication; 
appearance depends far more on the 
siting of buildings than on density (a 
point which Mr Brooke Taylor and 
his team might have pondered on 
longer in my opinion); a subtle 
method is needed to give “‘person- 
ality” to a neighbourhood as a whole, 
rather than desperate attempts at 
“diversification”, which destroy unity 
even if they relieve monotony. 

I am extremely interested in the de- 
tailed layouts produced by the team; 
they are much more thoughtful and 
sensible than most of the attempts one 
has seen to improve upon normal 
methods of layout. In my view they 
are not very successful, but the 
authors nevertheless deserve much 
credit for the stimulus they have pro- 


vided. 


I am directing my remarks princi- 
pally, though not exclusively, to the 
layout shown in diagram III of 
the first article (reprinted overleaf), 
since this shows a larger area of de- 
velopment than the other detailed de- 
signs, and therefore lends itself best to 
analysis. 


Some Assumptions Questioned 


First, though, I feel bound to chal- 
lenge some of the authors’ basic as- 
sumptions. I am far from convinced 
that it is réally a good idea to try to 
“separate the motor-car and the 
pedestrian”’ within a housing area. The 
plain fact is that the motor-car is a 
very useful gadget, and to get the 
most use out of it one needs to be able 
to bring it pretty close to one’s house, 
particularly in bad weather and par- 
ticularly when babies or luggage are 
involved. Attempts at separation 
frustrate this and lead to complica- 
tions and disadvantages much more 
serious than those arising from the 
normal passage and parking of cars in 
an ordinary, well designed layout. One 
can mitigate these by ingenious de- 
sign, as the authors have done, but 
this leads to further disadvantages and 
complications. There are many of 
these but a specially important one is 
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D: Service Roads and Garage Courts 


E: Pedestrian Squares 
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D1acram III from “Study in Neighbourhood Planning’ (April issue Town AND CounTRY 
PLANNING.) 


that with rear garage access long back 
gardens are out; they necessitate too 
long a carry from car to house. 

The dimensions of the human body, 
from which derive human space de- 
mands, do not change appreciably, so 
that until we can produce dehydrated 
humans there is a limit to compact- 
ness of development unless aesthetic 
excellence is to be predominant over 


comfort. Conversely, indeed, a rising 
standard of living is likely to produce 
an effective demand for more living 
space, inside and out, per family, 
however wicked some architects may 
consider this to be. I honestly believe 
that architects with social awareness 
ought to be working like mad to 
evolve aesthetically satisfactory solu- 
tions for lower densities instead of 
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trying to work out ways of developing 
at higher densities without too much 
disadvantage. 

I think that Mr Brooke Taylor et 
cie assume a little too readily that den- 
sities and costs vary in inverse pro- 
portion. This is not a simple sub- 
ject, and I respectfully submit for 
their attention a paper of mine, “‘Cost 
in Relation to Residential Density”’, 
published in The Chartered Surveyor of 
May 1956. 

Less seriously, I rather resent the 
suggestion that the vicar must be pro- 
tected from the inanimate sabotage 
of the back garden while scum like 
Keeble and the postman must simply 
endure it. 


Criticisms of the Layout 


To consider diagram III. I do not 
think that people living in the houses 
to the north of the central garages will 
ever have any visitors from far afield, 
for such visitors will never find them. 

There is bound to be some traffic 
which needs to travel north and south 
via the garage blocks between the 
through roads running east and west 
at top and bottom of the site. I think 
it will find its journey obstructed and, 
probably, dangerous. 

I think that houses backing on to 
the central garages will suffer a good 
deal from noise; there is too great a 
concentration of garages. 

The north-south road at the east of 
the site, so far as I can tell, would look 
like HELL! Is the view from the road 
to be subordinated entirely to the 
view from the footpath ? 

Why such a rigid rectangularity of 
layout ? Curves and changes of direc- 
tion less abrupt than go° give oppor- 
tunities for gentle and pleasant 
variety. They do, it is true, also pro- 
duce odd-shaped pieces of land at the 
rear, but, unless one is trammelled by 
the strait-jacket of high density, 
these too can be advantageously used 
to vary garden sizes. 
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The concentration of traffic at the 


junctions of the roads from the cen- 


tral garage blocks with the east-west 
roads is likely to produce morning 
and evening traffic concentrations 
greater than can comfortably be 
borne and greater than those likely 
to arise with a normal layout of good 
design. 

The greens in front of the houses at 
E and G seem to me just the wrong 
size; larger than are needed for visual 
relief; tempting to juvenile cricketers 
and footballers, yet not large enough 
for them to be able to play without 
causing nuisance and damage. 


Minimum Distance for Privacy 


To turn away from this diagram to 
more general matters; I am not at all 
convinced that 50 feet between houses 
is a reasonable figure. I am now look- 
ing at windows just about 70 feet 
from my own; they seem pretty close; 
bring them another 20 feet closer and 
they would seem very close. (I don’t 
mind so long as I avoid successful 
prosecution for indecent exposure, 
but many people do mind.) It is true 
that the disadvantages of closeness 
can be mitigated if it is possible to 
arrange that windows of habit- 
able rooms face only windows of 
non-habitable rooms. Nevertheless: 
‘“‘Mum, it’s no good going to see Mrs 
Smith yet, she’s only just gone into 
the lavatory!” 


Idea for Grouping Garages 


I will end with a positive suggestion. 
The garaging of cars in residential 
areas is a real and increasing prob- 
lem. No novel form of layout designed 
to solve it and/or to produce better 
appearance of residential areas has so 
far, in my opinion, approached suc- 
cess. A good orthodox residential lay- 
out is generally satisfactory but gar- 
ages alongside houses tend to pro- 
duce bad visual results and to increase 
road costs. Grouped garages with a 
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normal layout are also unsatisfactory 
if a large proportion of residents need 
garage space. I should therefore like 
to see an experimental layout in 
which the presence of the garage is 
frankly acknowledged, in which gar- 
ages are grouped in small batches in 
front of the houses they serve and im- 
mediately adjacent to the carriage- 
way. 

This may sound horrifying but, 
functionally, an intelligent use of this 
method could contribute to the pri- 
vacy of houses; on exposed sites the 
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garages could serve as wind breaks 
and on others as suntraps. Visually 
they could serve as an additional ele- 
ment in the street to contrast with the 
ubiquitous two-storey house. 

In particular it is to be remembered 
that it is not necessary to have an 
individual, separate, brick compart- 
ment for every car. Many people now 
leave their cars permanently at the 
kerbside without severe disadvan- 
tage; all that is essential is a shelter to 
give protection from the worst of the 
weather. 


From Mrs Elizabeth Layton of 47 Hampstead Way, NW 11: 


I am sympathetic with this kind of 
approach. The problem of garages is 
a very difficult one and I also agree 
that hitherto the layout in most new 
towns has given too open and draugh- 
ty a feeling. I therefore support the 
suggestions in the layout which give 
an equal amount of open space and 
playing fields but in such a way as to 
allow a greater sense of enclosure to 
shopping centres and among groups 
of houses. 

One or two things, however, puzzle 
me: 


Long Terraces 


1. The plan appears to rely heavily 
on long terraces of up to seventeen 
houses. Nash terraces with their 
height and elaborate facades can 
stand this and give the occupant com- 
pensating advantages. Two-storey 
development of the 1950’s cannot have 
architectural advantages to com- 
pensate for the feeling of being a 
match in a row of match boxes. 

2. Could not the garden sizes have 
been given greater variety with com- 
plementary adjustments of rents? I 
know the rent problems this involves, 
but there are tenants who prefer a 
house with an individual front door to 
a flat, and yet are not interested in 
cultivating more than a front flower 





bed. I would suggest that more of the 
houses facing the greens could have 
their back gardens reduced to a yard, 
thus allowing the row backing on to 
them larger gardens. 


No Tall Flats 


3. Why no tall blocks of flats in- 
stead of the two-storey flats? These 
flats are for the single, the childless, 
for those who like a view but not a 
garden. Such tall flats have proved 
popular in another new town. The 
advantages architecturally need no 
emphasis, and sited adjacent to the 
open space they can be used to relieve 
densities. 

4. I am dubious about the design 
of the houses on the north side of the 
close in diagram III (May issue). 
Picture windows, even when they look 
south, have not proved popular if they 
are on the street side. They are usually 
heavily screened by curtains or even 
by large pieces of furniture. Privacy 
is rated higher than light and sun and 
a motley of curtains and cupboard 
backs can be most unsightly. 


A Courageous Attempt 

The Hemel Hempstead attempt is 
a courageous one and deserves to be 
closely studied as much by local 
authorities as by new towns. 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 











The Child and the Dwelling 

Emerson in English Traits chaffed 
us for being pseudo-scientific fact- 
collectors with less horse sense than 
the practical Americans. If in his 
present Elysium he is able to read 
current USA literature on planning 
and housing he might revise his views. 
We don’t think he would find a wide 
difference of fundamental outlook on 
the realities of life between the two 
nations. But he could hardly help 
noticing the American passion for 
having simple things stated in elabor- 
ate language, plentifully sprinkled 
with neological terms, especially from 
the field of psychiatry. 

A good instance will be found in the 
March 1958 issue of a lively leaflet, 
Forum, publishing by the Philadelphia 
Housing Association. This reports a 
discussion by a highly intelligent 
group on a paper by Dr Robert C. 
Prall, of the Eastern Pennsylvania 
Psychiatric Institute, on “Child De- 
velopment and the Dwelling Unit’’. 
His essential observations will be 
accepted by any housing manager or 
noticing parent as 100 per cent cor- 
rect, even if the scientific jargon is at 
first amusing. Thus in the child’s first 
year, the “oral stage of development, 
physical contact and closeness of 
mother is an important commodity”’. 
During this phase, ‘motor develop- 
ment is begun’’. Mother, busy in the 
kitchen, must also be near to baby. 
“A dwelling unit on one level’? makes 
everything easier for her. There 
should be sufficient space in a small 
kitchen for the child’s high chair or 
feeding table out of the way of the 
traffic or the stove. Shelves should be 
out of the child’s reach, and cup- 
boards should be closed. 


Next, from age one to two and a 
half or three years, comes “‘the stage of 
toilet training and habit training”’, 
when “‘the dwelling structure is even 
more crucially related to child de- 
velopment’. A toilet facility on each 
level of the dwelling is necessary, and 
“a relatively indestructible play 
space” for “‘sublimated forms of messy 
play”, and ‘‘the child must have 
ready access to out-of-doors for de- 
velopment of motor play as well as 
additional messy play with dirt, mud 
and sand”’. Dr Prall stresses this re- 
quirement: “This type of outdoor 
play is virtually impossible for the 
multi-storey apartment dweller.” But 
it is most undesirable that an outer 
door should open into the living room 
or the kitchen, because of the “‘cold 
draughts” and the tracking in of 
“snow, mud, leaves, and wet grass’’. 


The “Oedipal stage” of Develop- 
ment 


The “‘Qedipal stage’’,.according to 
the scientific doctor, is from three to 
six years of age. It seems that the 
American child, like Freud’s Vien- 
nese, is apt to be in love with 
““Mommy” and to hate “Daddy” in 
this stage. The ‘“‘dwelling unit’? can 
encourage or correct this craving. If 
the terms of the tenancy don’t permit 
Daddy “‘to do anything around the 
house”’, the child, being hostile to 
Daddy anyway, thinks he is lazy and 
later imitates his laziness. If, on the 
other hand, Daddy is the owner of the 
house and does things in it, and also 
gets the child to help in the “Do it 
yourself’ processes and to go in for 
“outdoor exercise, climbing and other 
motor activities’’, the child grows out 
of Oedipus and “decides to be like 
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father and marry a girl like mother’’. 
But the dwelling unit must have ‘“‘ade- 
quate outdoor play areas and storage 
space for children’s tricycles, wagons, 
and other outdoor equipment’’. 
“Large developments of the multi- 
storey type pose many problems in 
view of the limited amount of ground 
space for children of this age.” 
“Children of this age need to be able 
to yell, run, and squeal with joy. . . 
The tenants on the floor below may 
become an inhibiting factor to the 
parents and the child in regard to the 
normal spontaneous noisiness of chil- 
dren of this age.” (If Cedipus’ father 
had had a backyard, and Jocasta a 
tiled kitchen with space for little 
Oedipus’ chair, how different the 
classic story might have been!) 


The Stage of “Latency” 


Between six and eleven the child, 
having sublimated his Oedipal con- 
flicts, needs still more room for 
physical activity, especially in group 
games. “Here again one finds many 
problems involved in the tall, multi- 
storey housing developments of re- 
cent years. .. There is a recrudescence 
of the Oedipal phase, this time with 
considerable endocrinological and 
hormonal upheaval with develop- 
ment of physical maturation, and 
there is an increased interest in the 
opposite sex.” Play experiences furth- 
er afield are needed. ‘Ideally, during 
this phase one would prefer to see ball 
fields and play areas where ‘the gang’ 
could participate in sports without 
having to go far away or without hav- 
ing to climb over fences into private 
property. . . All community planning 
should allow for ground space for 
recreation for children, particularly 
during adolescence. . . Work around 
the home and in the yard [in English, 
the garden] as well as in the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood is helpful. .. Much 
of the adolescent delinquency and un- 
rest, in my opinion, is due to the lack 
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of opportunity to discharge energy 
constructively.” 

Dr Prall would like the “‘dwelling 
unit” to have a recreation room 
where the child can entertain his 
friends “‘with some degree of pri- 
vacy”’. Summing up, he says: “The 
ideal home for child-rearing would be 
on one level with an enclosed court- 
yard and associated outdoor space 
for messy play, digging and gardening 
by the children, space for pets and 
room for storage of toys, bikes, etc.” 


Discussion on Dr Prall’s Paper 


The Philadelphia Forum on Neigh- 
bourhoods Today and Tomorrow 
seems on the whole to have agreed 
with Dr Prall. One member asserted 
that healthy, happy children can be 
reared in any type of dwelling. But 
the majority thought the type of 
dwelling very important. “‘No one 
disputed the undesirable qualities of 
multi-storey buildings for families 
with children, but some thought that 
the row house as built in Philadelphia 
is not the ideal solution.” They did 
not like the rear driveway: “They 
would prefer to see a grass rear yard 
and some other arrangement for the 
automobile.” 

Several thought the row house was 
the best form of urban housing, 
‘partly because of the need to limit 
urban sprawl’, and “‘partly because 
of the gregariousness of city living”’. 
But the majority stated a preference 
for free-standing houses surrounded 
by a yard (garden). Some question- 
ed Dr Prall’s senses of values: ‘‘Notall 
families are child-centred”’; for some, 
“other values are so over-riding that 
the dwelling design is ofcomparatively 
little importance in how their chil- 
dren develop’. And “‘it was pointed 
out that a dwelling has to be designed 
for the parents as well as the chil- 
dren.’’ Nobody except Dr Prall men- 
tioned poor old Oedipus. But we de- 
tect in the remarks of his article a few 
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signs of what Freud called wishful 
thinking. Children are a terrible 
handicap in a cultured urban exis- 
tence. 


Man, His Food, and His Cities 


The Next Million Years (Sir Charles 
G. Darwin, 1952) is a disturbing 
book but one that every intelligent 
person should read. Much of it is in 
effect a restatement of the Malthusian 
thesis that population, in the order of 
nature, multiplies geometrically and 
must, in the absence of natural or 
other drastic checks, ultimately ex- 
ceed food supplies and be limited by 
starvation. But Sir Charles, with his 
wide modern scientific knowledge, 
thinks on a grander scale than Mal- 
thus. The officially predicted growth 
of Britain’s population by another 
4 million up to the end of this century 
is, in the context of this book, nothing 
much to worry about. Our home agri- 
culture could easily take care of much 
more than an 8 per cent rise in our 
population in forty years. But the 
world situation is a different matter. 

Sir Charles thinks it ““not unreason- 
able” to believe that the world’s food 
production could, without revolu- 
tionary new discoveries in agriculture, 
be doubled or trebled; but ‘“‘it is 
rather hard to see how it could be 
raised more than ten times.” And 
even if present methods in agriculture 
could be improved “‘out of all know- 
ledge” and food production increased 
even by 1,000 times, population 
growth could still far outpace it. At 
the present rate of world natural in- 
crease it would multiply by 1,000 
times in ten centuries. So if you are 
really looking ahead, there is a popu- 
lation problem. There has been a 
marked tendency for population 
growth to slow up in advanced 
societies, owing to the practice of 
birth control; but Sir Charles thinks 
nature will defeat this by breeding out 
the types of people that don’t really 
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want children. That seems to us cer- 
tain; nevertheless we can’t think it 
likely that a race of genuine child- 
wanters would indulge their love of 
children to the extent of producing 
children who must necessarily starve. 
Surely that impulse, unlike the simple 
sex-impulse, would be governable by 
a rational estimation of the prospects 
for the children?. However, Sir 
Charles’s reasoning is very weighty, 
and should be studied by anyone con- 
cerned for the human race. 

Planners ought to take note of 
what this distinguished scientific 
philosopher says about the adapt- 
ability of man to city life: 

“Civilization has taught man how 
to live in dense crowds, and by that 
very fact these crowds are likely to 
constitute a majority of the world’s 
population. Already there are many 
who prefer this créwded life, but 
there are others who do not, and these 
will be gradually eliminated. Life in 
the crowded conditions of cities has 
many unattractive features, but in the 
long run these may be overcome, not 
so much by altering them, but simply 
by changing the human race into 
liking them.” 

H. G, Wells, in an early work— 
was it Mankind in the Making ?>—made 
a similar half-prophecy. It is a sober- 
ing thought for planners. Are we 
adapting cities to man as he is, or are 
we in city redevelopment producing 
an environment that will exterminate 
those (the majority today) who want 
houses in which the advantages of 
social contact are combined with 
those of ample space and air and con- 
tact with vegetative life ? 


Summer School at Bangor 


The Town and Country Planning 
Summer School this year is to be held 
at the University of Bangor, North 
Wales, from 20 to 27 August. Par- 
ticulars from Mr A. R. Potter, TPI, 
18 Ashley Place, SW1. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE VILLAGE 


Since the middle of the nineteenth century village populations have 
declined, and it is now more difficult for villages to maintain a 
tolerable tempo of rural life. The author of this article considers 
that the issue is not economic but social and he discusses the 
importance of rural leadership, co-operation between villages, 
and a national grid of thriving country towns. 


side the late Dr C. S. Orwin wrote 

sensibly and lovingly about Eng- 
lish rural life. He referred to small 
rural communities in Devon, Berk- 
shire, Westmorland, and Hunting- 
don, saying that there were 772 such 
parishes with populations not ex- 
ceeding 2,000. Of these no more than 
10 per cent exceeded 1,000, while 


I H1s book Problems of the Country- 


by E. W. MARTIN 
nearly half had less than 300 people. 
So, Orwin affirmed, the great prob- 
lem of the countryside was how to 
“make life more abundant for the 
rank and file of dwellers in these little 
places’. 

Any thinking about the future of 
the village demands, as it were para- 
doxically, a close attention to the pat- 
terns of the past. In the era of self- 


The old village of Aspenden, Hertfordshire. 
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Re-thatching a cottage at Lustleigh, Devon. 


sufficiency agricultural villages were 
peopled by squires and parsons as 
leaders, and by tenant farmers, 
craftsmen, and labourers as willing 
followers. Under that old leadership 
it had been possible to create an oral 
culture and a satisfying social life. 
But since the middle of the nineteenth 
century populations have declined 
and it has become far more difficult 
for villages to maintain a tolerable 
tempo of local life. 

Orwin noted the dissatisfaction 
with conditions and opportunities. 
He said plainly that country life now 
will not bear comparison with town 
life in terms of occupational variety. 
He allowed that Women’s Institutes, 
Young Farmers’ Clubs, village pro- 
duce shows, and flower shows did 
much to maintain corporate life, and 
yet he was forced to the conclusion 
that, in an industrialized country like 


Britain, “hundreds of these village 
communities, today, are anachron- 
isms.” 

That is an entirely economic view 
and does not tell the whole truth 
about small villages, but it makes us 
realize that the small village cannot 
struggle on alone without leadership, 
without a school, or a playing-field 
or a village hall. The decaying or 
declining village is forced to look be- 
yond itself for solutions. 


The Pattern of the Future 


It is possible to discern the pattern 
of the future by passing from the 
general to the particular. Small 
villages, which cannot maintain in- 
stitutions necessary for the happiness 
of their people, do not always tend to 
look to the nearby market town alone. 
Groups of villages are beginning to 
co-operate in many ways. 
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In my own county of Devon I ex- 
amined carefully an area where there 
were four decaying villages. The 
people had an apathetic air and did 
not seem to mind that they had no 
village hall or that plans for a playing- 
field had failed to materialize. The 
younger people attended meetings, 
lectures, and entertainments in a 
much larger village nearby. 

The four small villages had popu- 
lations of 125, 180, 222, and 345, 
while that of the larger and still grow- 
ing village was almost 1,000. A wise 
man, writing about Devon villages 
some years ago, said: “Some villages 
have lost size and others gained it and 
it has become our duty to study them 
and if possible improve or revive 
them. We have seen that the loss of 
farm workers has been most serious 
and is not likely to be remedied. As a 
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result those villages which are purely 
agricultural must lean on a parent 
village and form a community with 
it.” 

This is now happening and will 
probably increase in the future. Such 
co-operation is not perhaps the 
greatest factor in the future regenera- 
tion of villages but it is one that can- 
not be passed over. Those who study 
the rural pattern now in order to pre- 
dict its course in the years ahead may 
come to believe that the chief hope 
for villages lies in the fact that they 
are tied to country towns. 


The Importance of Country Towns 


Perhaps it is true to say that these 
towns—which are increasing in size 
and strength and beginning to at- 
tract some local industries—will help 
to keep the primary rural population 


Dancing round the Maypole. This village scene at Kingsteignton, Devon, is typical of the old 
ceremonies still observed in a few English villages. 
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stable by absorbing those folk forced 
out of the villages. This grid of 
country towns, spaced out over every 
fifteen or twenty miles of the country- 
side, is part of the rural pattern, and 
it is in them that the farmer can con- 
duct his business or the wife of an 
agricultural labourer can do her 
shopping or visit a cinema. 

The farming population is likely 
to remain stable, and the small farm- 
ers and smallholders with their fifty 
acres and less, will probably begin to 
take advantage of the obvious strength 
which can come from co-operation in 
cultivation and marketing. It has al- 
ways been the habit of villagers in the 
past to discover ways of living and 
working which are best suited to the 
times in which they live. There is no 
reason to believe that such a gift has 
become atrophied with the passage of 
time. 


An Out-of-date Equation? 


But the future of the agricultural 
labourer is much more difficult to pre- 
dict. Already within the past twelve 
months 14,000 workers have left the 
land and many feel that they are be- 
ing thrust out by economic need. The 
more intelligent among them will ask 
whether the old employer-labourer 
equation, as interpreted in the past, is 
really suited to the twentieth century. 

As the farmer is being subsidized 
fairly heavily, labourers may be justi- 
fied in asking whether they should not 
also participate in this State aid 
through some form of profit-sharing 
enterprise. In that way they could 
think of themselves as partners in- 
stead of hired labourers, and be led 
to take a far deeper interest in the 
financial results of their work. 

For farm and village now human 
skill is becoming expensive because it 
is scarce. The man who can lay a 
hedge, thatch a rick of corn, make 
Spars, spin ropes from straw, or look 
after sheep and cattle is already a 
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rarity. He is likely to be replaced by a 
mechanic and machine-minder. Vil- 
lages that once maintained six black- 
smiths and wheelwrights, two or three 
tailors, several masons, a cobbler, and 
a saddler, now often lack a crafts- 
man of any sort. Craftsmen like the 
thatcher and the blacksmith have be- 
come much more mobile, and travel 
many miles in the course of their work 
so that they are identified not with the 
fortunes of one village but with the 
futures of several. 

Orwin’s basic question as to how 
life is to be made more abundant for 
village folk is not fully answered by 
implying that rural industries will 
bring to the rural areas énough 
people to regenerate rural institu- 
tions. It does seem that the first 
necessity is some sort of rural leader- 
ship to replace the dissolved squire- 
parson partnership. 


Rural Leadership 


In groups of villages in many coun- 
ties it is not difficult to discover people 
who help forward church life and 
organize lectures and_ entertain- 
ments, or who are preoccupied about 
the future of village halls. Such folk, 
working in their separate centres, are 
drawn towards others doing the same 
sort of thing in the circle of their local 
environment. This identity of inter- 
ests may make for solid growth in 
the future. 

Many of these eager people are not 
native villagers but strangers who 
have strayed into village life because 
they enjoy it and believe in it as a sort 
of basic discipline. The role of the 
stranger is likely to become more and 
more effective in this transitional 
stage, because he or she has the 
capacity to act when others are un- 
able to do so for the reason that they 
are too intimately bound up with 
passing modes of behaviour. These 
strangers, serving on parish and rural 
district councils or in voluntary 
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organizations, are likely to offer a 
kind of collective leadership spread- 
ing over several parishes and perhaps 
having a parent village as a working 
centre. 


Some National Influences 


Undue optimism as to the speed of 
recovery or of the intensification of 
rural life is at once restrained by a 
realization that Britain suffers from a 
division of loyalties. The loyalties of 
rural folk can never again be wholly 
confined to one area. The absorption 
in parish revels, fairs, and wakes can- 
not claim the full attention of people 
who are regularly drawn to television 
screens, to the radio, and the national 
newspaper. These influences tend to 
draw the rural mind away from the 
rural environment. 

But is this a wholly bad thing ? Is it 
not true to say that in Britain we need 
both urban and rural progress, a bet- 
ter balance between town and coun- 
try ? The small parish, the parent vil- 
lage, represent one side of rural life 
just as the large country town repre- 
sents another. It is through contact 
with country towns that village 
people are drawn into a healthy re- 
lationship with urbanity. 

As links with towns are strengthen- 
ed, villages will be valued as centres 
of work—but with the coming of new 
industries and new people to work in 
them will they remain villages or be- 
come no more than dormitories for 
those who spend their working lives 
in towns ? 

It was a minor prophet, the late H. 
J. Massingham, who said that what 
the village needed was not so much 
planning from outside as a reforma- 
tion from inside. That was not strictly 
accurate because both are needed. 
Regional control and local initiative 
will work together well; and plan- 
ning itself is a contemporary con- 
firmation of the fact that there is an 
awareness that the primary objective 
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is not the stimulation of agriculture 
into a profitable industry for farmer 
and labourer alike. The first thing is 
for villages to be made into tolerable 
living-places, where rural people can 
begin to practise a basic democracy as 
they move along lines no longer en- 
tirely parochial. 


A Social Issue 


The main issue is therefore not 
economic but social. The great need 
is for the working man—the parson, 
the doctor, the farmer, or the labourer 
—to find how he can come again to 
bless the ties that bind him to earth, 
home, and neighbourhood. How he 
can keep his individuality and help 
the country to retain its character by 
somehow combining an interest in 
what is national with a deep concern 
for what is local and immediate. 

The English village of the future is 
in the keeping now of those who— 
living and struggling in the small vil- 
lages of Devon, Somerset, Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Herefordshire, or Hunting- 
donshire—deplore the fact that they 
have to live according to the prin- 
ciples of a philosophy that seems to 
them like desperation. 

But the knowledge and experience 
they glean is worth something be- 
cause out of it may come the metal for 
the village of tomorrow. It is an edu- 
cation for living, a way of coming to 
grips with environment, in a land 
where the language of industrialism 
calls out for a social view which will 
express the values of a section of 
Britain that speak through the work 
of the fields and the labour of those 
who want to keep in touch with their 
neighbours and get to know their own 
vineyards. 
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THE AMENITIES 


Research into Lempriére’s and Smith’s Classical Dictionaries 
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having failed to satisfy his awed curiosity, a member of a planning 


committee makes his own speculations as to the identity and 
location of these ‘‘dark, elemental abstractions’’. 


been put on the planning com- 

mittee that our technical advisers 
had recommended us to disallow the 
proposed development (that is, what 
somebody wanted to do) because it 
would be detrimental to the Ameni- 
ties. It may have been simply that 
twelve is a good round sum; or per- 
haps it was because this time the pro- 
posed development was a house, and 
the trouble was that whoever wanted 
to build it wanted to have some of the 
windows round. At any rate, it started 
me thinking. The Amenities, I now 
realized, were something to be 
reckoned with; and I ought to know 
more about them than I did if I was 
to be any use on the committee. 

I didn’t dare ask the technicians. 
They had been living with the 
Amenities for so long that they took 
them for granted, and would think 
me a fool for asking. I could see that I 
should have to do my own research. I 
studied the committee’s archives; I 
borrowed books from the public 
library; I asked friends of mine who 
are on other planning committees up 
and down the country. I have now 
learnt a good deal about the Ameni- 
ties. It is a frightening knowledge. 


I was the twelfth time since I had 


Not in Space, Not in Time 


First, they do not belong to any- 
one. Like Everest, they are just 
There. 

Second, they are not in Space. At 
first I had thought they would be 
found ‘a places like National Parks; 


by J. R. 


but they keep on turning up, not only 
all over my own county, but in other 
unlikely places too—Stepney, Man- 
chester, and Tyneside. As you would 
expect, they are much in evidence at 
beauty spots; but they are encounter- 
ed almost as often near factories, 
railway stations and even the gas- 
works. They are particularly thick on 
the ground near advertisements. But 
no—they are not ‘“‘on the ground” at 
all. With the help of my friends on 
other committees I have been able to 
make a careful study of their appar- 
ent distribution, and there is no get- 
ting away from it: the Amenities can 
be, and are, in different places at once. 

Third, they are not in Time. All we 
usually hear of them is their per- 
petual and uncomplaining suffering. 
Everything is always detrimental to 
them; one might almost suppose that 
they exist for no other purpose. But 
they always survive this unparalleled 
onslaught of detriment, to turn up 
again next week somewhere - else, 
where something else is found to be 
detrimental to them. Manifestly they 
could never survive if their existence 
was of the same sort as yours and 
mine. 

Fourth—most fundamental and 
sinister of all—there are lots of them. 
I doubt if we shall ever know how 
many of them we meet at once; the 
one certain thing is that we never 
meet only one of them. I have an un- 
easy feeling that we may meet all of 
them together every time, without 
knowing it. 
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First Attempt at Classification 


The conclusion is inescapable. The 
Amenities are Platonic Forms—dark, 
elemental abstractions, brooding, sul- 
len and oppressive, over our wanton, 
kaleidoscopic landscape. With a little 
effort it is possible to picture some of 
them. It is clear that a number of 
them can be classified into groups, 
because we hear of urban Amenities, 
rural Amenities and residential Am- 
enities. The urban Amenities include 
an Amenity of public open space, an 
Amenity of optimum traffic density 
and—without doubt the most ill- 
used of them all—an Amenity of 
lamp-post design. Among the rural 
Amenities there are Amenities of land 
of outstanding scenic value, of first- 
class agricultural land, of long-dis- 
tance footpaths, and so on. The resi- 
dential Amenities are perhaps the 
easiest to picture—the Amenities of 
neighbourhood units, of optimum 
garage provision, of Stockbroker’s 
Tudor, and many others. Then there 
are other, more elusive and un- 
classifiable Amenities of overspill, 
natural increase, infilling and in- 
dustrial zoning. There are probably 
even Amenities of sewage disposal 
and refuse tipping. 


Final Fury of Amenities 


But what of the future? There is 
something awesome and ominous 
about the eternal silence in which— 
deceptively, as it seems to me—the 
Amenities suffer. This will not go on 
for ever. One day someone—perhaps 
my own committee—is going to 
allow the felling of the last tree that 
will break the Amenities’ back. On 
that day these inscrutable, satanic 
forces will rise and smite us with a 
terrible fury. Caravans, advertise- 
ment hoardings and electricity pylons 
will be uprooted in a cataclysmic 
tornado and hurled like thunderbolts 
into the quiet backwaters of Becon- 
tree and Peacehaven; those hand- 
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some new offices that are rising from 
the bombed ruins of London—evil 
magnets of excessive peak-hour traffic 
densities that they are—will be found 
slowly sinking into the quicksands of 
The Wash, with all their staff on 
board; laughing jackasses will build 
their nests in the gaunt skeleton of 
the still unfinished Festival Gardens 
Tower and cackle at the folly of 
Subtopian man. 

But that is not all; for when the 
Amenities rise in their wrath, assur- 
edly the Disamenities will rise too— 
the Disamenities of military training 
areas, fish-and-chip shops, sporadic 
development, non-conforming uses 
and excessive plot ratios, to mention 
but a few. What they will do staggers 
the imagination. Hideous brick-red 
snail-tracks of ribbon development 
will creep remorselessly, from Bristol 
along the Cotswold ridge, from New- 
castle-on-T ynealong Hadrian’s Wall; 
army tanks, not visibly driven, will be 
found rumbling their own way west- 
wards from East Anglia, cutting great 
swathes through the Breckland forests 
as they go, to join hands in the Mid- 
lands with substandard shacks, ad- 
vancing like a new Birnam Wood 
from the North Wales coast: vul- 
canian explosions from the atomic 
power station at Bradwell-on-Sea 
will bury the new towns of Basildon 
and Harlow in a sickening miasma of 
radioactive ash. . . 


The Writing on the Wall 


But now I know where we are go- 
ing—where, indeed, we all must go. 
The writing is on the wall; but if we 
bend all our energies to the task, I am 
confident that we shall yet stave off 
that Day of Reckoning. That ghastly 
vision has passed, and already I see 
a different vision. It is a summer’s 
evening ; my work, like Old Caspar’s, 
is done; and like him I am having 
a conversation with my grandson, 
This is how it goes; 
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“Grand-dad, why are windows 
always square ?”’ 

“Because they always have been.” 

“Don’t you think it would be better 
if they were sometimes round ?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Then why didn’t you make your 
windows round ?” 

‘*Because I once knew someone else 
who wanted to do that, but he wasn’t 
allowed to.” 

“Why not ?” 

‘Because it would have been 
detrimental to the Amenities.” 

‘*‘What does that mean ?”’ 

“It means the Amenities wouldn’t 
have liked it.” 
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‘“‘Were they the people next 
door ?” 

“‘Well, yes, in a way they were.’ 


’ 


“Did it matter what they 
thought ?” 

“Sh! You mustn’t say such terrible 
things.” 


“Suppose your friend had made 
his windows round after all, what 
would the Amenities have done ?”’ 

“IT don’t know. Something awful, I 
think.” 

*‘What, Grand-dad ?” 

“You wouldn’t understand. When 
you’re a bigger boy, perhaps I'll 
tell you. Now it’s time you were off to 
bed.” 


Chidding fold Forest, Surrey 


Many odd materials are used for forest roads. Here bricks (foreground) have 
been used for “‘tracking”’, with flints beyond. The soil is clay, and this forest 
contains much oak, though only conifers appear in the photograph. 


J. W. 
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GRAVEL PITS INTO WOODLANDS 


A case study of successful planting of worked-out gravel areas on an 


estate where long views are taken. 


E MUST have gravel and sand. 

Without them, the modern 

industrial world comes to a 
standstill. But we must preserve the 
beauty and productive capacity of 
our countryside. Within these two 
sentiments lie controversy upon con- 
troversy, as everyone connected with 
town and country planning well 
knows. 

One of the oldest, most beautiful, 
and most famous estates in the British 
Isles is Broadlands, the country home 
of Admiral of the Fleet the Earl 
Mountbatten of Burma and Countess 
Mountbatten, and the honeymoon 


Mr Jim Harold, head forester at Broadlands Estate, demonstrates the scant amount of 
forest floor upon which the original trees at Luzborough were living. 
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by NORMAN G. GOODLAND 


home of Her Majesty and Prince 
Philip. Its records go back to the 
twelfth century. 


Restoration Studied in Advance 


It is interesting to see how this 
ancient and beautiful place has come 
to terms with the problems to which 
gravel extraction gives rise. Com- 
mander North, responsible for the 
extremely complicated affairs of the 
estate, says: “‘No quarrying takes 
place here until and unless we know 
how we are going to restore the 
beauty and usefulness of the area— 
before the quarrying begins.” 





Tom Viney 
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The established Scots Pine plantation at Luzborough. 


Much of the restoration of these 
pits lies in the hands of Mr Jim 
Harold, the head forester to the 
Broadlands estate; and forestry is the 
method at present in use. The choice 
of method, so Mr Harold informs 
us, depends upon the type of land 
previous to quarrying, and upon the 
condition and type of soil left after- 
wards. I was shown restoration in 
progress upon two entirely differ- 
ent types of worked-out site: Luz- 
borough, dedicated forest land, but 
before excavation, very poor indeed, 
with a 7-foot gravel subsoil ; and Cut- 
ter’s Barn, originally a third-class 
agricultural grazing 1 foot deep, with 
8-foot gravel subsoil, resting upon 
yellow clay. 


A Former Woodland Site 


First, Luzborough. Gravel was re- 
moved over some 74 acres. Beside the 
excavated area, we see remaining the 


type of woodland it originally was. 
So thirsty was the subsoil that very 
little reserve of humus was built up, 
so no “forest floor” properly deve- 
loped. Result: shallow-rooted, poor, 
uncommercial, stunted hardwoods 
which, despite ages of 200—300 years, 
were between 15 and 20 feet tall, 
yet hardly 1 foot in diameter. ““They 
have,” says Mr Harold, “reached 
their limit of possible growth, and are 
merely hanging on to life. There are 
quite good Scots pine present of the 
same age, although over-mature.” 
The case for quarrying was, there- 
fore, as follows. With no forest floor 
worth saving, larches and Scots pine 
could be expected to establish them- 
selves just as well in the quarry bed. 
There might be a three to four-year 
delay while small seedling trees be- 
came thoroughly established, but 
first thinnings could be relied upon 
within twenty or thirty years. Birch 
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would certainly make its appearance, 
and should be encouraged for its 
humus-making value. By the time the 
first crop was ready, a good forest 
floor would be laid down. Root sys- 
tems would be well down, drainage 
problems solved, and any undue aci- 
dity—always the main problem in 
dealing with old gravel pits—checked 
by the humus carried down among 
the root systems. The first crop would 
thus form an excellent foundation for 
further and heavier crops, but Mr 
Harold felt, at Luzborough, forestry 
would not change from conifers to 
hardwoods for a very long time. 


Nature Takes a Hand 


Thus Luzborough was quarried, 
but there were problems. Since the 
quarry bed proved to be a mixture of 
gravel and green sand, there was 
flooding. The bottom of any gravel- 
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pit is a “frost pocket”’, and ‘‘frost lift” 
of this continuously damp soil, due to 
the expansion of freezing water par- 


ticles, exposed the root system of 


many young trees. 

However, 70 per cent of larch and 
pine survived. Gaps were made up, 
but owing to initial soil instability, 
transplants toppled by the wind had 
to be reset. It is not possible to wait 
too long for this type of soil to settle, 
since it tends, if left, to become in- 
creasingly acid. 

“It is interesting to note,’ Mr 
Harold says, ‘‘that birch, very helpful 
in the way of ‘mothering’ the soil and 
the crop, has here been sown by the 
wind. This shows that even after 
quarrying and levelling a very poor 
forest area there is always enough 
humus content, not only to get your 
plantation started without expen- 
sive manuring programmes, but, if it 


Mr Harold points out the sitkas on the old clay wastings. Land on the left is still awaiting de- 
velopment, but shows the conditions left for restoration after quarrying. Land to the right 
shows what can be done with it. 





Tom Viney 
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is reasonably drained, to start from 
seed if you wish to. The thing is to get 
the trees started: nature will do the 
rest.” 


Scots Pine and Sitka Spruce 


Just how well nature gets on with 
the job is shown on the ten-year-old 
sixteen-acre plantation of Scots pine, 
and the small Sitka bed, at Cutter’s 
Barn. It was acid, certainly, but not 
as intensely acid as at Luzborough. 
Drainage problems were overcome 
by allowing two small lakes to form 
naturally. It was quickly seen that 
these areas of water would be a great 
addition to sporting amenities. Wild 
duck from the River Test immedi- 
ately took possession, and both early 
morning and evening flighting be- 
tween pond and river is proving most 
successful. 

During the settling-down period 
of the worked-out area, grass again 
established itself, and was grazed. 
The problems here were, first, an old 
agricultural land, with a returned 
topsoil containing a micchorizal re- 
lationship developed for herbs—not 
trees. Second, the grass establishment, 
for grass is a keen and damaging com- 
petitor for soil sustenance. Third, that 
the area was exposed, and particu- 
larly subject to frost-lift. 


Losses and Replacements 


However, plantation went forward. 
All the above factors operated against 
the venture, with the addition of a 
particularly severe winter, followed 
by prolonged dry spring gales. Losses 
were severe—up to 75 per cent. How- 
ever, the remainder flourished, thus 
showing that it was worth while re- 
planting; and the following two win- 
ters being less severe, it was only ne- 
cessary to sow gaps left by casualties 
with the quick-growing Corsican 
pine. 

There has since been excellent pro- 
gress. As shown by the excellent rich 
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colour of the needles developed within 
the past few years, there is already an 
active forest floor. ““Here,” says Mr 
Harold, ‘‘long-term planning tradi- 
tional to Broadlands has begun. In 
twenty to thirty years we shall take 
thinnings, and underplant the area 
with beech, where possible, as a soil 
improver and even from a sporting 
point of view. We shall, of course, 
never see the mature beech, but in 
course of time oak will replace them. 
Hundreds of years hence this will be 
a rich soil, fit for any type of hus- 
bandry.” 

The Sitka spruce bed is an experi- 
ment, on the old clay wastings. They 
are already 18 to 20 feet high, ““But,”’ 
says Mr Harold, ‘‘we are really out 
of the Sitka area as far as rainfall is 
concerned, and it is a little too early 
to be sure of the end result.” 





Eddystone Tower 


John Smeaton’s famous Eddystone Tower, 


built 200 years ago, now stands upon 
Devonshire’s Plymouth Hoe. 


Frank Bunce 
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Correspondence: Long Terraces in New Towns 


Mr Arnold Whittick, Editor of *‘Build- 
ing Materials’’, writes : 

As some of the best post-war 
architecture is in the new towns, it is 
regrettable that there is one char- 
acteristic, found in most of them, that 
tends to mar the otherwise general 
excellence of the architectural effects. 
I refer to the monotonous repetition 
of the housing unit in the too-long 
terraced block. An unpleasant effect 
of dreariness is often produced, un- 
fortunately reminiscent of the straight 
rows of monotonous housing in nine- 
teenth-century industrial towns. 

Repetition is one of the principles 
of design whereby unity is secured, 
but there is always an artistic limit to 
the extent of repetition, which de- 
pends a great deal on the unit re- 
peated. If it is a particularly hand- 
some one of fine proportion, like the 
houses in the Crescent at Bath, then it 
can be repeated many times without 
a risk of monotony, but even that 
would begin to be wearisome if it 
were repeated the whole length of 
Oxford Street. The beauty of grace- 
ful Gothic arches in the nave of a 
cathedral is much enhanced by a 
degree of repetition, but the length of 
a long nave indicates the artistic 
amount. But when the unit is very 
simple without much architectural 
interest in itself, as in some new town 
housing, then there is a definite 
artistic period for its repetition if it 
is to look effective. Too often the 
repetition has gone well beyond the 
effective length. 

This point can be well demon- 
strated by reference to another art 
closely akin to architecture. In listen- 
ing to music one is often delighted by 
the repetition of a phrase, but again 
there is a limit, otherwise monotony 
would result. In the allegro move- 


ment of Mozart’s Fantasia a simple 
phrase is repeated sixteen times and is 
arrested, one feels, just at the right 
moment, but to have repeated it 
forty times would have made the pas- 
sage dull. Repetitions, as in much 
eighteenth-century music, are made 
longer with more elaborate phrases, 
and with slight variations, but there is 
always the artistic length. 

It is regrettable that this principle 
has not been observed more often 
with the terraced blocks in the new 
towns. Some, among them Mr 
Frederick Gibberd (in his recent 
lecture on new towns at the Royal 
Society of Arts) have argued that ter- 
raced blocks could not be too long, as 
it is the proportion and size of the 
unit, especially the lack of height, 
that is unsatisfactory. In the case of 
Bath, and other similar examples of 
much admired Georgian domestic 
architecture, there is this height. But 
to blame the subject of design is too 
easy a way out. In art it is not so much 
the subject but what is done with it 
which is important. In the new towns 
the common unit, the small two- 
storey family house, is the subject of 
design, and it is the function of the 
architect to make units interesting 
and repeat and group them to the 
best effect. It may be that in studying 
effects reminiscent of Georgian do- 
mestic architecture, where a certain 
height is desirable and a long length 
of terrace is impressive, architects are 
trying to introduce the character of 
one work of art to another, where the 
subject is totally different, and it can- 
not be done. Every subject has its 
specific character and the artist 
should make the most of it. And in 
this connection it might be asked if 
streets are any longer important 
units in residential areas, and wheth- 
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Allegro 











Above: the terraced block in Mozart’s Fantasia. Below : a larger, more ornate housing unit in 

the last two lines of Chopin’s Nocturne, Opus 55, No. 1. Three bars are identical and the 

phrase isyrepeated seven times. Five bars would have been too much. Chopin has not 
stretched it beyond its artistic limit. 








er they should not rather be groups of 
squares and spaces connected partly 
by roads and partly by pedestrian 
ways, partly enclosed by houses and 
allowing glimpses beyond. There are 
effects in the residential areas of 
Crawley which in their way are as 
delightful as good examples of Geor- 
gian and Regency grouping, but they 
are very different. 

To return to the major point of the 
terraced block: that there is failure 
in the manner I have indicated is not 
because of the poor subject of design, 
but because of the inability of archi- 





tects to avoid monotony in_ their 
treatment of it. There is a point, as in 
music, where the repetition must stop, 
or be arrested by a different form or 
figure. Either architects have ignored 
this principle or they have been 
persuaded to do so because of the 
slightly increased cost, but it is worth 
a bit to introduce a little more 
variety and a little less monotony. It 
is also necessary to think whether the 
street, which permits the long ter- 
raced block as we traditionally think 
of it, is any longer desirable in the 
residential area. 
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peemereneneeeeemerenionrn 
Legal Notes 


L : 


The main purpose of the Tribunals 
and Inquiries Bill now before Parlia- 
ment is to set up the Council on 
Tribunals recommended by the 
Franks Committee. The Bill provides 
that the Council shall have two 
functions: (a) to keep under review 
the constitution and working of some 
thirty-five tribunals listed in the first 
schedule; (5) to report on particular 
matters referred to it relating to any 
tribunal (other than the ordinary 
courts) or to administrative pro- 
cedures involving an inquiry or hear- 
ing. 

The tribunals listed in the first 
schedule include the Lands Tribunal. 
Otherwise planning and compulsory 
purchase matters come entirely under 
(b). The Council will only be able to 
consider such matters if they are 
referred to them either by the Lord 
Chancellor or by the Secretary of 
State for Scotland; this means that 
the Council’s powers in respect of 
planning and compulsory purchase 
will be less than those in respect of, 
say, national insurance tribunals. It 
is expected, however, that the Council 
will be asked to formulate codes of 
procedure for planning and com- 
pulsory purchase inquiries. 























Planning and Compulsory Purchase 
Procedures 


In the meantime, the Government 
has taken appropriate administra- 
tive action to introduce a number of 
important changes without waiting 
for legislation. In November last, the 
Lord Chancellor made a statement 
indicating that certain changes with 
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regard to planning appeals and com- 
pulsory purchase would be intro- 
duced in January. This statement has 
been followed by a circular—g/58— 
from the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government dealing with these 
matters in so far as they are the con- 


-cern of that Ministry. 


Acquiring and planning authori- 
ties are asked to provide well before 
the inquiry a written statement giving 
full particulars of their case. In the 
case of compulsory acquisition, it is 
suggested that this statement should 
accompany the notice which statute 
already requires should be given to 
persons interested in the land; ordin- 
arily, a copy should also be given to 
any other person who lodges a 
written objection. 

In planning cases, local authorities 
are once again asked to give adequate 
reasons for refusing permission or 
attaching conditions. It is not, says 
the circular, sufficient to say merely 
that the development ‘‘would be in- 
jurious to amenity” or would “be 
contrary to the provisions of the de- 
velopment plan’’. In the former case, 
it should be explained what is the 
amenity which would be injured; in 
the latter, precisely what provisions 
in the plan are involved and how they 
apply. If the applicant gives notice of 
appeal, the authority may need to 
amplify the reasons already given to 
him; if so, the authority are asked to 
do so in good time before the inquiry. 

If the Minister is himself the 
initiating authority (as may happen 
in the case of a compulsory acquisi- 
tion) or if he has given a direction re- 
quiring a planning authority to take 
a certain course, he will make a 
written statement available before 
the inquiry and a representative 
will attend to give explanations and 
answer questions. Where other 
Government departments have made 
their views known, and these views 
form part of the local authority’s case, 
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the attendance of a departmental 
witness can now be arranged. 

For the time being there are to be 
no changes in the procedure at the 
inquiry, but there are some very im- 
portant changes in the later pro- 
cedure. If new factual evidence is 
brought to the Minister’s notice from 
any source after an inquiry, and in his 
view it may be a material factor in the 
decision, he will give the parties an 
opportunity of commenting upon it. 

Another important change is that 
the Minister’s letter will in future state 
the inspector’s findings and _his 
recommendation (if any) and then 
give the Minister’s decision with 
reasons; if the Minister does not 
accept the inspector’s recommenda- 
tion, the letter will say why. More- 
over, any recipient of the Minister’s 
letter may obtain a copy of the 
inspector’s report if a request is made 
for it within one month of the date of 
the letter. 

The new procedures as outlined in 
circular 9/58 took effect in respect of 
inquiries held after 27 February 1958. 
A separate circular relating to de- 
velopment plans is to be issued later. 


Less than Franks 


The changes introduced by circular 
9/58 are a revolution in planning and 
compulsory purchase procedure, but 
in some respects are less than had been 
expected after the Lord Chancellor’s 
statement. The Franks Committee 
had recommended that the parties 
to the inquiry should have the right, 
if they wished, to see a copy of the in- 
spector’s findings of fact before the 
Minister gives his decision, and that 
they should then have fourteen days 
in which to propose any corrections. 
This is one of the recommendations 
which the Lord Chancellor said 
would be put into effect. 

It also appears that the Ministry do 
not intend to disclose the inspector’s 
report where an appeal has been dealt 
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with by “‘hearing”’ instead of public 
local inquiry. According to a letter in 
The Times from Mr W. J. Leaper of 
the Solus Advertising Association, a 
request to the Ministry to see the 
inspector’s report in accordance with 
circular 9/58 was refused on this 
ground. The Franks Committee in 
para. 279 of their report made it clear 
that their recommendation covered 
both private hearings and public 
local inquiries. 


What is Infilling? 


It is good to see that the Minister 
has now provided a definition of that 
overworked word ‘“‘infilling’. Ap- 
plication had been made for per- 
mission to erect a detached bunga- 
low on a smallholding within the 
Green Belt. Apparently, there was 
already a house on the smallholding, 
and the applicant claimed that his 
proposal was infilling. Dismissing an 
appeal, the Minister said that the 
term infilling “‘properly applied only 
to building on vacant plots in sub- 
stantially built-up frontages’. 

A. E. TELLING 
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NAARDEN: A FORTIFIED DUTCH TOWN 


A photograph of this Dutch national monument, which appeared on 
the cover of the April 1957 issue of ‘TowN AND COUNTRY 


PLANNING, created such interest that it was thought some 


more information on this subject would be appreciated by readers. 
At the Editor’s request, Mr Briggs has contributed the following 


article. 


AARDEN in Holland is one of the 
finest surviving examples of 


a town fortified in the seven- 
teenth century. It lies thirteen and a 
half miles south-east of Amsterdam, 
on the road to Hilversum, at the 
south-west corner of the Zuider Zee 
(Ijsselmeer), now in process of being 
reclaimed as “‘polders’”. When the 
work is completed, a navigable chan- 
nel will still be left between the old 
coast line and a new polder, to be 
known as Zuid Flevoland. The earliest 





by MARTIN S. BRIGGS 


town, situated some two miles to the 
north-east, after its destruction during 
battles between rival aristocratic fac- 
tions was superseded by the present 
town, founded in 1350-5. Both old 
and new towns had a small harbour on 
the Zuider Zee, and enjoyed fishing 
rights thereon. 

Naarden has had a stormy history. 
It was captured by the Bishop of 
Utrecht’s army in 1481 after severe 
fighting; and then by Alva’s Spanish 
troops in 1572. Here the Spaniards 
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were guilty of the grossest treachery 
and then of a diabolical orgy of mur- 
der, arson, destruction, and rape. The 
whole terrible story is graphically re- 


lated in the pages of Motley’s Rise of 


the Dutch Republic. The description 
ends: ‘‘Shortly afterwards came an 
order to dismantle the fortifications 
... and to raze what was left of the 
city from the surface of the earth. The 
work was faithfully accomplished, 
and for a long time Naarden ceased to 
exist.” 

Exactly a century later, in 1672, 
the town was captured by Louis XIV; 
but in 1675-85 William of Orange 
(afterwards William III of England) 
commissioned the Dutch architect, 
Adriaan Dortsman, to build the pre- 
sent splendid fortifications and moat 
on the principles of Vauban, ensur- 
ing defence by cross-fire against at- 
tack from any direction. The town 
was then cut off from its harbour. 
Twice more Naarden had to with- 
stand a siege: by the Prussians in 1787 
and by the Dutch during the Napo- 
leonic campaign of 1813-14. 

The chief historical buildings sur- 
viving are the church of St Vitus, 
with its prominent spired tower vis- 
ible in the photograph, and the town 
hall. The church is a cruciform 
Gothic structure with a polygonal 
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apse, round which the nave arcade 
and the traceried clerestory windows 
are carried. One of the capitals of the 
arcade bears the date “1472”. The 
carved wooden choir-screen, dated 
1531, is a fine example of late Gothic 
and early Renaissance fusion, pos- 
sibly inspired: by Plateresque ideas 
from Spain. Over the nave are re- 
markable painted panels on _ the 
boarded ceiling between the trusses. 
The picturesque town hall, close to 
the church, was built in 1601, It 
has characteristic Dutch Renaissance 
stepped gables and some statuary, 
and is of brick with stone dressings— 
all in the same style as the town hall 
at Deventer (1632) and the Vleeschal 
at Haarlem (1603). Internally there 
are two large rooms—the council 
chamber and the mayor’s parlour. 
Besides these two important build- 
ings, the town contains many quaint 
old gabled houses, with interesting 
details in ornamental brickwork. 
The municipal area covers some 
500 acres. The new housing develop- 
ment is outside the old fortified town, 
which has been preserved as a na- 
tional monument since 1926, when 
the Dutch government abolished 
some of its ancient privileges. Naar- 
den is regarded as the capital of the 


cay 


district known as “‘Gooiland”’. 





Modern Writers in London 


“My present opinion is that London has become hardly fit to live in, that 
life in large cities may be overstimulating to the young, and that frequent 
inhalations of fresh air help to counterbalance the mad metropolitan lures and 
the insidious scurrying, noise, and dirt.”—WrLLIAM PLoMER: in Coming to 
London (ed. John Lehmann), 1957. 


“T had come to London—in the professional sense—late in life, my sojourn 
there had been brief and inglorious, and I was thankful to be leaving it 
again. . . For some writers the urban ambience may provide just the kind of 
stimulus they need; for others—and I suspect they are in the majority—life 
in London tends progressively to inhibit the creative faculty, and is liable, 
unless one is more than usually tough, to prove finally stultifying.””—JoceLyn 
BROOKE: in Coming to London (ed. John Lehmann), 1957. 
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GUIDE TO WESTERN ARCHITECTURE. 
By John Gloag. George Allen and Unwin. 
635. 

In this handsomely produced, well- 
written, authoritative, and readable 
volume, Mr Gloag has attempted and 
achieved an ambitious task. The main 
impression left on a reader is the 
freshness and originality of his out- 
look. The scope of the book extends 
from primitive Greece to the present 
day, and covers ‘the Western World’’, 
(drawing its inspiration from the 
Mediterranean lands, and including 
America). The survey begins, how- 
ever, in the author’s unexpected way, 
with a window from Daphni, in 
Byzantine Greece, and traces the 
evolution of a single architectural 
feature, the window, before starting 
the main story. 

There are many of the pungent and 
epigrammatic judgements in which 
Mr Gloag excels. Thus Street’s Law 
Courts show “cultural flabbiness”’; 
some small Saxon churches are “‘ex- 
quisite”’; St Paul’s is “the great ex- 
emplar of the English Baroque style”’ ; 
the Rococo style is “gilded froth”; 
“today Venice is a vast well-organ- 
ized tourist-trap”. There are also a 
few misprints; e.g. ““Montoria”’ for 
““Montorio” (196); “Carolian’’ for 
“Carolean” (203); ‘“‘Churriguero” 
for ““Churriguera”’ (235) ; “Camden” 
for “Campden” (289, 319) ; but these 
slips are only trifling in so substantial 
a book. 

Town planning receives adequate 
attention, and the diagrams (p. 285) 
of London mews are illuminating. 
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Some of our more critical readers will 
object to the misleading inclusion of 
Hampstead Garden Suburb as a 
“garden city”’ (339), and may won- 
der why neither Welwyn Garden 
City nor the new towns are men- 
tioned. 

Of the numerous line-drawings, 


161 are by Mr Hilton Wright, very | 


skilful and slick; but some of them are 
drawn with the vertical lines inclined, 
as if photographed with a tilted 
camera—a defect that so talented a 
draughtsman could easily have avoid- 
ed. Many other subjects are repro- 
duced in line from old prints, some 
very unusual and amusing, e.g. 
Doré’s view of St Paul’s from Lud- 
gate Hill; the engravings of Nonsuch 
Palace, Wanstead, Strawberry Hill; 
Pugin’s inimitable “‘Contrasts”’; and 
the ‘Balloon Views” of London in 
1851. The thirty-two photographic 
illustrations, too, are unusual and 
well chosen. The useful maps, if 
rather “kindergarten” in style, are at 
least self-explanatory to the meanest 
intelligence. 

Of the important appendices, the 
first embodies all the 217 references in 
the text. The next section comprises 
a formidable list of “Some Books on 
Architecture”, showing a discrimina- 
ting choice. Another appendix gives 
a most useful “List of the Principal 
Architects and their Works, from the 
Seventh Century B.C. to the End of 
the Renaissance’’, thus omitting all 
the Victorians and the Moderns, 
with the sole and notable exception 
of Lutyens. Finally, there is a good 
index. M. S. BRIGGS 


TOMORROW’S LANDSCAPE. By Sylvia 
Crowe. Architectural Press. 215. 

Miss Sylvia Crowe summarizes her 
thesis: 

“The divorce of use from beauty 
which took place in the last century 
undermined the foundations of good 
landscape. It accepted industry as an 
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ugly necessity which must be borne or 
at best hidden, and trusted that 
sufficient of the remaining landscape 
would retain its beauty, even though 
its agriculture were neglected. There 
was no realization that misuse and 
neglect of land inevitably lead to 
bad landscape, nor that it might be 
possible to create a new beauty from 
man’s industrial needs. So long as the 
urbanised areas were comparatively 
small this view persisted without 
challenge, but now there is no space 
left to divide our land into the useful 
and the beautiful; we must make the 
two coincide.” 

To show how it might be done is the 
purpose of this book. To what extent 
does Miss Crowe succeed in this task ? 
On the whole she succeeds admir- 
ably, for it is clear that she has 
thought long and deeply on the many 
ways of making both the rural and 
urban landscape agreeable to man. If 
most of her many suggestions were 
widely adopted England would be a 
little more completely a green and 
pleasant land. 

She deals with such vital questions 
as studying and respecting natural 
processes and tendencies, and with 
scale in both urban landscape and in 
the large industrial intrusions into the 
wild landscape like the hydro-electric 
stations that have been subjects of so 
much controversy. Generally, if not 
always, her comments and con- 
clusions are imaginative and sound, 
and some of her remarks are memor- 
able as: ‘‘A recreation ground which 
either by reason of its design or its 
siting does not add to the beauty of 
the city is at least half wasted.” 

“If not always”, for a few of her 
comments are open to question. The 
garden city movement she acknow- 
ledges “‘was a courageous attempt to 
emerge from the squalor of the in- 
dustrial revolution’, and ‘“‘was a 
great advance, but it was gained by 
an extravagant use of land”. It is 
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difficult to follow this because the 
housing densities of both garden cities 
and of the new towns can hardly be 
considered as extravagant use of land, 
because they surely represent what 
should not be regarded as much above 
reasonable minimum space standards 
for the majority. The spaces between 
are welcome penetrations of the 
landscape into the town which do so 
much to enrich existing living con- 
ditions. 

Miss Crowe speaks of “‘the open 
centre in Welwyn Garden City’”’ as 
“not so much urban landscape as a 
green void, destroying the unity of 
the town’s architecture”. Another 
more usual view of this open centre is 
that it is a very agreeable stretch of 
lawns with trees, affording glimpses 
of distant landscape, that gives a 
feeling of exhilaration., 

In dealing with the conservation of 
wild scenery and the need for pre- 
serving stretches of country where 
there is a sense of the dominance of 
nature, Miss Crowe is generally con- 
vincing, but in her plea for these un- 
touched sections of landscape she 
rather separates man from nature. 
Here is wild nature on the one hand 
and there is man on the other to en- 
joy it, and it is questionable whether 
in the deeper view of the matter we 
should, as a civilization, acknowledge 
this artificial separation. It is Byron’s 
“T love not man the less but nature 
more’, rather than Wordsworth’s 
pantheism which seeks an identity of 
man and nature. That identity would 
logically always permit a humanizing 
of the landscape. 

Still, if it is not possible to agree 
with everything that Miss Crowe 
says, she has written a thoughtful and 
stimulating book, which, for the good 
of the country, ought to be widely 
read. 

Many excellent photographs illus- 
trate the points she seeks to make. 

EDWARD HARLEY 
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GEOGRAPHY AND PLANNING. By T. 
W. Freeman. Hutchinson University Lib- 
rary, 1958. 10s. 6d. 

Mr Freeman has set out to write a 
book for “the general reader’? who 
may not be versed in geographical 
and planning matters. He has given 
us a catalogue of many problems and 
factors which must be taken into 
account when any planning is being 
done, and the list is long and useful, 
but generally Mr Freeman. stops 
short at the point where he might 
lead into practical conclusions for 
general or particular cases. ““Happily, 
the geographer is not expected to 
prophesy” (p. 23); in this way, a 
primarily historical account of what 
has happened in the past is justified 
by the author, and hence is developed 
his main thesis that to plan for the 
future requires a thorough under- 
standing of the constant changes of 
the past, a theme with which few 
could disagree. The geographer is 
supposed to provide this under- 
standing. 

I detect in this a confusion of 
thought, in that “geographer” and 
“geographical studies” are appar- 
ently regarded as synonymous. Much 
work of geographical significance is 
done by people who are not geograph- 
ers, and Mr Freeman tends to pass 
this over—notable omissions being 
Dennison’s work on industries suit- 
able for depressed areas and the 
more recent literature in the Man- 
chester School on the development 
areas. A second confusion arises over 
the nature of planning, for no distinc- 
tion is drawn between the various 
scales at which planning takes place— 
local, regional, and national—and 
the role of geographical work in each 
case. 

The result is a confusing collection 
of topics treated in highly general and 
descriptive terms. The coverage of 
the book is wide, ranging from the 
problems of catastrophic natural 
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occurrences like the Lynmouth floods 
to the effects of mining subsidence 
upon other forms of land use. For per- 
sons who are actively engaged in 
planning, little of this will be new. 
For the general reader, a number of 
very interesting problems are alluded 
to but are not fully developed, are 
described but not analysed. An ex- 
ample of this is the treatment of 
marginal and sub-marginal farming 
areas, a subject on which geographical 
work of the kind done by Wibberley 
in the south-west peninsula can give 
a very important lead. Mr Freeman 
does not formulate the issues either in 
general terms or for specific cases, and 
likewise does not vouchsafe the 
principles upon which decisions could 
be arrived at. Afforestation is un- 
critically accepted as generally being 
the best solution. In this case, as in 
others, we are left “‘recognizing the 
inevitability of change” and to “hope 
that the changes will be fortunate” 
(p. 75). MICHAEL CHISHOLM 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1956/1957, and 
THE TOURIST INDUSTRY IN THE 
NORTH-EAST. North-East Industrial and 
Development Association. 

This annual report makes hearten- 
ing reading. It is rightly headed “A 
Year of Achievement’. Two films 
popularizing the north-east coast 
have been produced—‘‘Land of the 
Three Rivers” and “‘A River Speaks”, 
whilst publications include an in- 
dustrial brochure, a folder on edu- 
cational facilities in the north-east, 
and reports on Development Area 
policy, employment conditions, and 
technical and scientific information 
in north-east industries, The Associa- 
tion, through its Research Commit- 
tee, is undertaking a survey of Tees- 
side; and in 1958 it expects to pub- 
lish a textbook for schools. In addi- 
tion, the Association set up a Tourist 
Committee of Inquiry under Mr 
Sadler Forster, Chairman, North- 
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Eastern Trading Estates Limited, 
which issued an excellent report, 
with suggestions for improving the 
region’s share of this industry. As a 
first step, an attractive pictorial map 
of the Three Rivers Country (Tyne, 
Tees, and Wear) has been distributed 
to transport and holiday organiza- 
tions. 

In the industrial sphere, too, the 
Association has good news to report. 
Unemployment in the north-east at 
1*7 per cent was lower than during 
any comparable period since the war, 
and was only 0-4 per cent above the 
average for Great Britain. In heavy 
industry, coal production in the 
northern division achieved its highest 
output since nationalization, and 
output per manshift was the highest 
ever recorded. In shipbuilding ton- 
nage of outstanding orders was great- 
er than in any previous post-war 
quarter, whilst the principal marine 
engineering group supplied more 
cargo ship horse-power than any 
other marine engineering builder in 
the country. In the iron and steel in- 
dustry, plans have been announced 
by the South Durham Steel and Iron 
Co. Ltd to spend £43 million on ex- 
panding their West Hartlepool works. 
In chemicals, too, many sections of 
the Billingham Division of I.C.1. Ltd 
achieved record outputs, and three 
new plants on the 2,000-acre Wilton 
site were brought into operation. 

In the field of light industry a new 
peak figure of employment has been 
reached on the trading estates, and 
the manufacture of electrical goods 
is now one of the major ‘“‘growth 
points” in the north-east’s economy. 

The north-east is not resting on its 
existing heavy industry laurels, and 
one of the most interesting develop- 
ments reported by the Association is 
in the field of nuclear power. Here, 
one well-known group of engineering 
firms has formed a separate organiza- 
tion to design and construct nuclear 
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power stations anywhere in the world. 
Already the group has achieved its 
first major success and is now erecting 
the station at Bradwell, in Essex, for 
the Central Electricity Authority. 

The picture gained from a reading 
of the Association’s annual report is 
of an old-established industrial region 
brimming over with vitality and con- 
fidence. Its heavy industries are pros- 
perous and expanding; they are be- 
ing adapted and improved to meet 
changing requirements; new _ in- 
dustries are making good and, per- 
haps most encouraging of all, existing 
concerns in the electrical construc- 
tional and marine engineering fields 
are diversifying the industrial struc- 
ture by branching out into nuclear 
power. May we hope, too, that the 
report on tourism will be the fore- 
runner of a much-expanded tourist 
industry in the north-east—for it has 
much to offer on the historic and 
scenic side as well. 

This dip into the North-East In- 
dustrial and Development Associa- 
tion’s annual report is also a re- 
minder of its widespread activities 
and of the loyal service and hard work 
of those serving on its council, com- 
mittees, and staff. It deserves every 
support from the widest possible 
public. P. W. MACFARLANE 


ROAD RESEARCH TECHNICAL PAPER 
NO. 39. TRAFFIC SIGNAL SETTINGS 
HMSO. 2s. 6d. 

Dr Webster’s paper is an interest- 
ing and useful example of the basic 
research which the Road Research 
Laboratory is intended to undertake. 
The correct setting of road traffic 
signals is important, because without 
it delays exceed the practicable mini- 
mum. There will be little disagree- 
ment with the suggestion that the 
greatest value to be obtained from 
the methods described are likely to 
occur at heavily-loaded intersections 
when vehicle-actuation is virtually 
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converted to fixed-time control. It is 
possible that some mathematicians 
might differ slightly from Dr Web- 
ster’s approach in respect of certain 
of hisconclusions, but there isnodoubt 
that, while finality may not yet have 
been reached, Dr Webster’s re- 
searches very largely confirm the 
validity of existing practice and carry 
the setting procedure clearly and 
logically forward in the quest for 
maximum efficiency. F. A. RAYFIELD 


URBAN sociETY: A College Textbook 
in Urban Sociology. By William E. Cole, 
University of Tennessee. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, Boston, Mass. $6.50. 

At first sight of this beautifully 
printed and illustrated volume of 591 
pages we shuddered. “‘What, another 
of these colossal American com- 
pendiums, assembling and failing to 
digest a vast mass of facts and figures, 
and getting you nowhere!”’ A second 
and longer look reassures us. The 
author has read widely, has a gift for 
summarizing, and is open minded 
without being credulous or disposed 
to treat theories as inspired because 
they are fashionable. His compact 
study of the historical development of 
the village, the town, the city, and the 
metropolitan region is lucid, and well- 
documented with references to the 
world’s leading sound authorities. He 
is alive equally to economic, demo- 
graphic, geographical, cultural, mili- 
tary, and governmental factors. He 
has absorbed and intelligently valued 
a great deal of modern research on 
the character, internal structure, 
suburban growth, class and race 
segregation, and group life in cities. 
His study of social and political power 
in cities, though concentrated in a 
short chapter, is profound and il- 
luminating; and, like all the other 
chapters, it is followed by a biblio- 
graphy admirably selected for further 
study. The majority of his admirable 
collection of urban statistics come 
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from the USA, but they-all illustrate 
world-wide facts and trends. 

We cannot claim to have read this 
book as it deserves. That would take 
a year of our normal ration of leisure. 
But the best compliment we can offer 
is to say that we should like to study 
every word of it. The author neither 
idealizes the city as it is, nor in any 
way plays down its tremendous im- 
portance to humanity. He is as ob- 
jective about its defects and problems 
as about its gifts and merits. His 
approach all through is that of a 
sociologist (an exceptionally scientific 
and modest one), but he omits no | 
aspect of urban affairs that we can 
think of. He may be thought too | 
brief on the aesthetics of city develop- 
ment, but he sums up in a couple of 
paragraphs what many writers have 
tried to say in long books. 

After writing the above, we have 
looked to see what he says about | 
urban renewal and new _ towns. 
Could he live up to our impression of 
his treatment of subjects about which | 
we know less? We hardly dared to 
hope he could, but so far as he goes he 
does. He is dead right as to necessity 
of dispersal to the decent renewal of 
big cities. There is only one thing 
wrong with his story; it isn’t right up 
to date. His figures for our new towns 
stop at December 1955. But, as in all 
the other chapters, the author is 
accurate in what he says, and gives 
ample references for further reading. 

: This book does not deal with the 
techniques of planning or planning 
control, but it is a model textbook 
for any student of urban society and 
will be of great value to planning 
students taking their subject at the 
highest level. F. J. 0. 


Publications Received 

Gifford-Udall-CCL Handbook. Is- 
sued by Cable Covers in the interests 
of all engaged in prestressed concrete 
design and construction. 25s. 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 





28 KING STREET : COVENT GARDEN : LONDON - WC2 





THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty in 


obtaining through their local booksellers. 


Price With Postage 


STONES OF BRITAIN by B.C. G. Shore (66s.) 


HOUSING THROUGH NON-PROFIT ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. United Nations (gs.) 


ECONOMICS OF REAL PROPERTY by Ralph Turvey (16s.) 


THE SMALL HOUSE: TODAY AND TOMORROW by 
Amold Whittick (455.) 


CITIES IN FLOOD by Peter Self (215.) 


THE GARDEN CONTROVERSY. Department of Agri- 


cultural Economics, Wye College (2s. 6d.) 


ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS 
by R. G. Salter (25. 6d.) 


PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE by C. S. Orwin (55.) 
RIGHT OF WAY. Ramblers Association (1s. 6d.) ~ 


ROADS AND MEANS 6by Geoffrey Block. Conservative Political 
Centre (gd.) 


LAYOUT OF PLAYING FIELDS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
N.P.F.A. (35. 6d.) 


KINSHIP AND FAMILY IN THE EAST END by M. Young 
and P. Willmott 


AGRICULTURE IN THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


YOUR HOUSE ON VIEW. Central Parks Committee of 


C.P.RE. 


HOME OWNERSHIP by D. L. Munby 





68s. od. 


1os. od. 


175. od. 


475. od. 


2as. od. 
35. od. 


2s. 10d. 
55. 6d. 


1s. gd. 


Is. Od. 


35. gd. , 


26s. od. 


225. od. 


35. 6d. 


2s. gd. 
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THE FIRST OF THE PRE-PLANNED TOWNS 


Letchworth 


Offers sites with all facilities for 
% INDUSTRY 


& COMMERCIAL OFFICES 


% RESIDENCE 


Urban advantages in charming natural surroundings 
have been made possible by good planning and beautiful 
planting. Factories, offices, and shops are all within easy 
reach of pleasant houses with gardens. Rents are moder- 
ate. Leases of residential sites are for 99 years, and for 
factory sites 990 years. 

Within easy reach of London (King’s Cross) by rail, 
served by the Great North Road, and encircled by a green 
belt, Letchworth is an efficient place for modern industry 
and business, and a delightful place for executives and 
workers to live in. 

Inquiries are welcomed and an expert staff will advise anyone 


interested. 


FIRST GARDEN city Ltp LETCHWORTH uerrs. 
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